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OPENING THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 


-ON THE LORD’S DAY 


UNLIKE the professional practice of law and medi- 
in the United States, librarianship has been 


S cine 
quick to respond to the social requirements of its 
If one were to seek the essential difference 
n orientation, he would probably find that the lack 
of an individual profit motif in library service ex- 


Clit ntele. 


plains its readiness to adjust to the needs of those 


serves. Librarians have always been in group 


No sooner had the tax-supported publie library 
begun to replace the old “social” fee-paying institu- 


tlo 


than practicing librarians began to revise their 


al 
techniques to suit a new reader group—the entire 


citizenry of cities and towns. Catalogs were rear- 
ranged with a simple subject approach; bookshelves, 
heretofore jealously guarded by “keepers of books,” 
were thrown open to the prying publie; rules and 
regulations were relaxed; hours of opening were ex 
Bp tended. 


th 


All these adaptations took place quite as if 





ley were ordained in the natural order of events. 
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When, however, it became clear that public libraries 
could not perform fully without opening on Sunday, 
the road ahead was far from smooth. Even here we 
must recognize that resistance to change was inherent 
not in the practice of librarianship but in the general 
social lag. The struggle over this particular adapta 
tion (a struggle violent enough to split the whole 
number of Bostonians into two warring factions) was 
The 
cultural anthropologist, seeking to deseribe patterns 
ot 


have 


fought on secular as well as religious grounds. 


either side of such a schism, would 
the 
politics and religion advocating strict observance of 
the Sabbath the other, the 
politics and religion advocating loose construction of 
These outlooks 


always lurked behind the reasons or rationalizations 


behavior on 


found, on one hand, the conservatives in 


and, on progressives 10 


Sabbatarian laws. two basie social 


presented in support of opposing points of view. 


The idea of opening a library for publi 


use On 
Sunday was not an invention of the tax-supported, 
free-public-library era nor was the question argued 


solely with reference to this type of library. The 
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’s existence did, how- by the Common Council in spite of a recommendat 

) ef ou l ‘ ons tor lor postponement by the latter’s own public DY 
* ’ eounterag. to social committee. A negative vote by the library Bo: 

' ( ( ly a pr the of Trustees was also disregarded.? 

ae gael number one Mayor F. W. Lincoln, faced by the opposition 
the trustees and by pressure trom large numbers ; 

a ocial worker and re-  JJfluential Bostonians, found it expedient to veto t 

= ea only the “dangerous ™easure. His reasons (the reasons ot petit 


un against the bill inasmuch as there were no cou 
ceolltee-and eading rooms In NeW 


\ ae ae petitions from the public at large) were presente 
, , in detail he veto message. 
/ \ 8, 1855 proposed this kind of detail in th ; ' 
he arguments which had been presented in behal 
on tor the entire le orking Class. Ac- is 
> oo . ar Nunndow aneaninge said Mawar Lineal ’ were not 
t ‘ I 1 
Keep) ( na Vv 1 Trom 
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pi ! ho e condition 
\ ! ( eK ot the 


the rich and colort 
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1 er, and Orange Street 
nt grogshop, with lig 
above |, the all-forgetting 
moment Poverty to W 
ibs, and raneor ol the poe 
n—and then wonder, 1f 3 


rsnop 1s crowded, and { 


looks on @rines which a aki 


solution was obvious. I 


ns, provided with books a 


“chat over as oking Cc ’ 


, , 
the week, so the preser 


books could be informati« 


inday circulation had to 
as temperance or anti-gi 
» librarians of these inst 
, not to make the emp 
in the beginning. Only 
ople’ had come to like 

d with religious fare. 


om the tvpe of library ¢ 
never demonstrated Tire sacar aveunmou pune svacvemernts, @Carvoriars, amd artieres) Coat welt 
only in the Brace libraries, which, as We beyond restating the formula of Sabbatarian adher 


ere established only in the very worst wards enee. This concern for the library workers w! 


York Citv. The failure of the campaign 18 would supposedly have to work seven days a wee 


surprising when one considers how very was a transparent eavil. Likewise was the fear t] 
this city got around to accepting the idea this act would hurt the laboring class, whom it wa: 
a weekday free library. . specifically intended to help, by setting the precede 
juestion of Sunday opening for the tax-sup- for a longer work week. The appeal to a Massacl 


free library was first raised in Boston in 1859. — setts law which forbade all but work of charity 
easion the trustees unanimously voted down Sunday was a resort to friendly tradition in | 


the proposed extension of hours beeause, as the trus- garb. One argument, which outdistanced the res 


ed, besides being too costly, Sunday opening for ingenuity, was that the city should not knowin: 


unnecessary. The idea remained dormant until provide a place of holiday rendezvous, “not alw: 





»f 1864. This time the action was vigorously for innocent purposes,” for the young men and wo! 
n the Board of Aldermen and econeurred in’ of Boston. Personal advertisements had already 
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mena; 6] ” } 
in the press arranging “dates” at the publi 
ylie-liby es as 
“dates” having purposes quite other than 

uy Ti ? ' . 

: the library's reading tacilities, 

; e secular arguments were marshaled to proviae 
YOS1LLO! 


tch detense tor the much weakened Sab 
umbers ¢ lorces. At a time when the pressing heeds 
mraeene working urban populations were making in- 
nie jon religious tradition, every possible breecl 
ilies blocked with utmost determination. In 
iia tself, the opening of a lhbrary on Sunday 


i 4 oft not be serious; but who could tell but that it 


lin behalf 
4 hs might be an entering wedge tor a Sunday theatre and 
not 7 : m 


TLY 
UND 


Y I 


rships in the Athenaeum and other private reading 





toatl welt 





‘jan adhet ; ; = 
; ubs which were open on Sundays? The rich were 
rkers W! ; , ; : ‘ : ae 
bers of these institutions and not a word is said; 


VS a wet 


fear tl ‘poor ask for a like privilege and a storm of pro- 
e fear tl ni aie 
7 is raised. The majority of the people were work- 
1om 1b Was . . ¢ , ; : 
t people. Working people had time to use librar- 
. precede! 


Massaeli 


charity 


sonly on Sunday. By all the canons of democracy, 


oie — fee ele in ale 


ibrary must be kept open on Sunday.’ 


1 | lhe workingman himself, if we are to judge from 
n in leg 


1 the 


knowing 


presentative statements in the labor press, had 


—- sn 


ng views on both sides of the Sunday opening 
lestion. In its issue of June 5, 1865, the Daily 


= 


not alway: 


ee 


oe ing Voice, published by the workingmen’s as- 
and wo 


2 


“nee ‘of the Boston area, declared for Sunday open- 
Jready : 


=f 


Its position was based largely on the Horatio 
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Alger tormulation of a social mobility made possible 
by educational opportunity tor poor boys. Nathaniel 
Bowditch, Joshua Bates, and Theodore’ Parker, 
outstanding prestige names in the pool boy who 
achieved-lame tradition, weuld have urged Sunday 
ubrary Llaciities tor those now at the bottom ot the 
ladder. Thus spoke the &£ CniUNG V ovee. 

But the Wo» ngmen’s Advocate, representing la 
bor’s left wing, took quite another position. It in 
terpreted Sunday reading as a capitalist’ plot to 
further improve the worker's industrial skill by edu 


cating him on lis day of rest. It was, therefore, 


ase for Sunday opening was that 
manitarian point of view. In an 
aestion in the state statute, “Is it, 
ot charity?” the reply of the hu- 
“at 1S, definitely!!! The library 
user classes” out of rum shops and 
ie of morality generally by taking 
omen from haunts of dissipation 
f ample means could read at home, 
m, or take a ride out to the beach. 
Who lived in boarding-houses and 
relatives to visit, could resort only 
ents and houses of ill fame. Not 
1 church on Sunday. Some pro 

ide for those who chose not to.! 
te statement on the affirmative side 
made by Henry Ward Beecher, 
and editor, in a speech delivered 
fenry Demarest Lloyd and several] 
nbers of the Mereantile Library 
Notwithstanding the suggestion 
ie Beecher’s biographers that the 
tther of Beecher’s bids for publie 
have been a sincere gesture since 
ved—a whirlwind of disapproval 
Beecher was extremely careful 
loubts as to his own strone be 
He pointed out that available 
weurun space coud not hold the entire population. 
Beecher explained the meaning of the Sabbath as 
a day of physical rest and went on to show how 
badly the hard-worked, poorly housed residents of 
large eities needed this rest on the Sabbath. With 
conditions such as they were, one did not have to be 
explicit about where young people would wander in 
search of recreation and relaxation on the Lord’s day. 
Beecher’s treatise was complete even to the point 
of taking into account a serious objection to asking 
library workers to man their posts on Sunday. This 
very plausible argument, which seemed incontrovert 
ble to those who used it, did not hold water for 
long. Where there was a will, there was a way; 
and the supporters of Sunday opening knew many 


ways. <A system of volunteers would do violence to 
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( | on orker ind ye 
“ 1 

( i l Onl Iie aqangerous 

‘ na ( ail roo eal New 


( TI ( pure naivete to expect 
Cp bh an ( en lro arinkll Ol Sundays 

1) ! e other Ol ra) recreation. 

| nple nt home conditions “ot the workingman 
Vey \ ork, eCSHPpeel y ot the toreiene pre foreed him 

to seek the rich and colorful surroundines which the 


oon oOlfered: Go to the cellars, damp and sloppy, 


or to the close dirty attics in Roosevelt and Cherry, 


and Oliver, and Orange Streets ... and then go to 
eb nt grogshop, with lights and warmth 

! bove all, the all-forgetting glass, which changed 

the moment Poverty to Wealth, and the sting’s 

and rubs, and raneor of the poor man’s life to jollity 

run and then wonder, 1f you can, that the Sun- 


day grogshop is crowded, and that each pure Sabbath 


ooks on erimes which make earth hideous. 

he solution was obvious. It was to open cheerful 
rooms, provided with books and papers where men 
eould “chat over a smoking cup of coffee or tea.” 
During the week, so the prescription went, the avail- 
able books eould be informational and entertaining, 
but Sunday cireulation had to take on a moral slant, 
‘such as temperance or anti gambling tales.” Pros- 
pective librarians of these institutions were warned, 


however, not to make the emphasis on morality too 


trong in the beginning. Only after “drinkers and 
low people” had eome to like the place eould they 
he ePTVeEr vith re] ous tare The vood to be de- 


tro the tvpe of library described by the Trib- 
me was never demonstrated. The idea attained re- 

tion only in the Brace libraries, which, as we 
know, were established only in the very worst wards 
of New York City. The failure of the campaign is 
not at all surprising when one considers how very 
city got around to aecepting the idea 
of even a weekday free library. 

The question of Sunday opening for the tax-sup- 
free library was first raised in Boston in 1859. 
On this oceasion the trustees unanimously voted down 
the proposed extension of hours beeause, as the trus- 
tees claimed, besides being too costly, Sunday opening 
was unnecessary. The idea remained dormant until 
the fall of 1864. 
pushed in the Board of Aldermen and coneurred in 


This time the action was vigorously 
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ient by the latter’s own publie liby 
committee. A negative vote by the library }i 
Trustees was also disregarded.? 


Mayor IF. W. 


the trustees and by pressure from large numbers 


Lincoln, taeed by the Oppositio) 


influential Bostonians, found it expedient to veto 1 
measure. His reasons (the reasons otf petitio: 
against the bill inasmuch as there were no count 
petitions from the public at large) were pres 
in detail in the veto message. 

The arguments which had been presented in bi 
of Sunday opening, said Mayor Lincoln, wer 
sufficiently compelling to risk upsetting that class ot 
citizens which had “been the most liberal pat 
and the best friends” of the library. If it 
argued that the library would attract non-chw 
goers on Sunday, one could point out that “unt 
tunately, the absentees from public worship are not 
generally of that class who are much interested 
their own intellectual and moral improvement.” Ii 
however, this bit of logic would not hold water, t] 
one could demonstrate that the limited space acc 
modations of the library would be so overcrowded 0) 
Sunday as to defeat the objectives of those wl 
sought that “quiet and repose which are so essentia 
to serious reading.” Besides, it was a good thing t 
enforee the observance of at least the Christian Sal 
bath, if only to counteract “the tendency of th 
crowded population of a large city to break 
from those wholesome restraints which give dig? 
and virtue to the community.” 

This explanation satisfied neither the people n 
their representatives. The subject was raised 1% 
peatedly in ensuing years only to meet with defeat 
Only after persistent pressure, added hearings in 1 
Common Council, and a shift in the attitude of th: 
public press, did the city government and board 0! 
trustees take simultaneous action to open the libra 
on Sunday.* 

As we view the Boston scene, we find little in th 
Sunday opening literature (which included detaile 
publie statements, editorials, and articles) that went 
beyond restating the formula of Sabbatarian adhe 
ence. This concern for the lbrary workers wh 
would supposedly have to work seven days a week 
was a transparent eavil. Likewise was the fear that 
this act would hurt the laboring class, whom it was 
specifically intended to help, by setting the precedent 
for a longer work week. The appeal to a Massachu 
setts law which forbade all but work of charity 01 
Sunday was a resort to friendly tradition in leg: 
garb. One argument, which outdistaneed the rest 
for ingenuity, was that the city should not knowing! 
provide a place of holiday rendezvous, “not always 
for innocent purposes,” for the young men and wome! 


of Boston. Personal advertisements had already ap- 
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the press arranging 


‘dates Having purposes quite other than the 


library's reading tacilities. 


secular argulients were marshale ad to proviae 


tech defense tor the much weakened Sab 


forces. At a tine when the pressing 


heeds 
yorking urban populations were making 1in- 


jon religious tradition, every possible breech 


blocked with utmost determination. In 
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tself, opening ot a library on Sunday 


ot be but could tell but that it 
a Sunday theatre and 
The 
and virtue of the community were being at 


The 


ee library were being overruled. 


be an entering wedge tor 


‘nproper” holy day amusements? very 


Wishes of patrons and supporters ot 


The desir Ss 
] 


Kdward Everett and 


Everett 


e deceased the opinion of 


Kdward Hlale were being over- 


Slee med 


n. Virtually everbody important was against 
Friends of the Sunday library were not impressed 
of these arguments. The mayor’s veto mes- 
ce of 1865 was condemned as being “unworthy ot 
ndependent and intelligent magistrate ;°® it is bar- 
arguments, and notable only for subserviency 
phantastical dogmatism he must himself condemn 
more careful consideration.” Liberal church- 
joined other publie supporters of the movement 
oundly lambasting this antiquated notion of Sab- 
th observance. Not only did they not see wherein 
or the state law placed an injunction on 
iblie libraries, but they even welcomed such an ex- 
nsion of service as an apt supplement to the work 
churehes and sehools.* 
not a minority of the community 
Was this 


nority composed of orthodox ministers and their 


Besides, was it 


ch opposed opening on Sunday? not 


supporters ? 


Had not these ministers always opposed 
publie edueation? Why was it that they would agree 
to opening religious reading rooms on the Sabbath? 
And were not those self-righteous lay protectors of 
he publie morality the same people who owned mem- 
berships in the Athenaeum and other private reading 
The rich were 


lubs which were open on Sundays? 
embers of these institutions and not a word is said; 
e poor ask for a like privilege and a storm of pro- 
test is raised. The majority of the people were work- 
ng people. Working people had time to use librar- 


ies only on Sunday. 


By all the canons of democracy, 
the library must be kept open on Sunday. 

The workingman himself, if we are to judge from 
representative the had 
strong views on both sides of the Sunday opening 
1865, the Daily 


Evening Voice, published by the workingmen’s as- 


statements in labor press, 


question. In its issue of June 5, 


sembly of the Boston area, declared for Sunday open- 


ing.” Its position was based largely on the Horatio 
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Parker, 


unity lor poo. boys. 


Bowditch, Joshua Bates, and Theodore 


outstanding prestige names in Ut 


le poor boy who 


achbleved-Laime would have urged Sunday 


library tacilities tor those now at the bottom of the 
ladder. Thus spoke the Hvening Vo 

But the Wor! ngme)d ’s Advocate, representing la 
bor’s left wing, took quite another position. It in- 


terpreted Sunday reading as a capitalist plot to 
further improve the worker’s industrial skill by edu 
cating him on his day ol rest. It was, therefore, 
opposed. 

fhe strongest case for Sunday opening was that 
made from the humanitarian point of view. In an 
swer to the test question in the state statute, “Is it, 
or is it the reply of the hu- 
The 


out of rum shops and 


not an act Ol charity 


Imanitarian was, “It is, definitely!” library 
would keep the “baser classes” 
would aid the cause of morality generally by taking 
young men and women from haunts of dissipation 
and vice. 
eo to the 
The 
had no friends or relatives to visit, could resort only 


Not 


pro- 


Those ot ample means could read al home, 
Athenaeum, or take a ride out to the beach. 
poor youths who lived in boarding-houses and 
to liquor establishments and houses of ill fame. 


everybody attended church on Sunday. Some 

vision had to be made for those who chose not to. 
The most complete statement on the affirmative side 

of the debate Henry Ward Beecher, 


minister, leeturer, and editor, in a speech delivered 


was made by 
at the request of Henry Demarest Lloyd and several 
hundred other members of the Mereantile Library 
in New York. Notwithstanding the 
made by one of the Beecher’s biographers that the 


suggestion 


speech was just another of Beecher’s bids for public 
recognition, it must have been a sincere gesture since 


it risked—and reaped—a whirlwind of disapproval 


from the orthodox. Beecher was extremely careful 


not to raise any doubts as to his own strong be 


He pointed out that available 
hold 


Beecher explained the meaning ol 


hef in churchgoing. 
the entire 
the 


physical rest and went on to 


chureh space could not population. 


Sabbath as 
how 


a day of show 


residents of 


Sabbath. With 
e to be 


badly the hard-worked, poorly housed 


large cities needed this rest on the 
conditions such as they were, one did not hav 
explicit about where young people would wander in 
search of recreation and relaxation on the Lord’s day. 

Beecher’s treatise was complete even to the point 
serious objection to asking 
This 
very plausible argument, which seemed incontrovert- 
ible to used it, hold 


there 


of taking into account a 
library workers to man their posts on Sunday. 
those who did not for 


Where 


and the supporters of Sunday opening knew many 


water 


long. there was a will, was a way; 


ways. <A system of volunteers would do violence to 
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no one ( ) serve the Sabb HH day 
ork on Sund ould leave i ple time Tor re Is 
ey ‘ Sper en nit could ne hired LOL 
Sul ( \ to the k Which would make 
) Ke vit O punishment 1 they worked 
Sund: culous! Non-Christians were avail- 
Ile ! Viti nt number to do the work, and the law 
i i ! tie 


Within the profession of public librarianship itself, 


Oppo \ pretty 1 ich confined to C. C. Jewett 
nd his eolle ies in Boston, and even this opposition 

ed in it ce ¢ publhie fire. Jewett did not want 
his o f to work on a seventh day and refused 
» hire inexperienced librarians for Sunday service. 
If extra pay were offered, jealousy and feelings ot 


diserjmination on the part of Sabbath observers would 
result. It ar 


vett had opposed Sunday opening only 


yrotecting the rights of his staff, no 


as a means oF } 9 
one could have blamed him. But so consistent and 
complete was the rationale of his opposition and so 


flavored with the emotion of religious objection, that 
he was accused of basing his point of view on his own 


predilections. Onee it was intimated that his posi- 


on as a ehurehwarden had much to do with his 


Opposition. Another time someone at a Common 


Couneil hearing aceused him of not wanting to travel 


in on Sundays from his home in Braintree. 

Virtually no other prominent librarian in the na- 
tional association spoke disapprovingly of Sunday 
opening, except W th regard to the very special prob- 


lem which existed in the one-librarian library. Green, 
Winsor, Poole, Brett, Cutler, and Cole among others 


ide unqua itiedly favorable reports on the project.14 


W. E. A. 


Axon, one of the most vocal of British 
international professional conferences, 
poke repeatedly in favor of Sunday opening.'® 
Melvil Dewey explained that he had begun his study 
of the question with a strong prejudice against it 
but had been forced in the intervening vears to change 
pinion. He, too, had a very special considera- 
tion in the back of his mind. Inasmuch as “this as- 
sociation has been singularly free from the stigma 
of being a trades union,” he very much regretted the 
spirit which favored Sunday service with extra pay. 
Reeoneilinge interest with 


professional missionary 


spirit, he preseribed an appeal to the publie not to 
deprive librarians of their Sabbath, but to give added 

onetary support so that library managements could 
necessary extra help. Dewey’s point of 
view, while here applied to a specific problem, ac- 
tually summarized the working philosophy of the 


profession: The realization of self-interest 


through a show of democratie altruism. 
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of Sunday coneerts in the Carnegie Library at Pitts 


burgh, they were willing and eager to use whatever 
tural facilities were offered them on Sundays. (P!/' 
burgh Leader, Oct. 1, 1896; Pittsburgh Post, Nov. 
1896; National Labor Tribune, Dec. 10, 1896, p.1.) 0 
may also mention, in this connection, the resolutio: 
the Central Labor Union of Fall River to ask the pu 











that town to keep the library op: 
7 P.M. on Sundays. 
ireau, ‘‘Labor and industrial chronology of the 
wealth of Massachusetts, 1899,’* Boston, Wright 
1901, p. 187. The success of this request 
ted in the Union’s vote of thanks in the month 
the making of the request. 
One exception was found in a temperance organ 
pplauded the New York Sabbath Committee’s 
s against Sunday libraries along with Sunday 
rocessions, theaters, railroad travel, ete. ‘‘Th¢ 
National T: mperance Advocate A 


Massachusetts 


re +} Question, ’’ 
R73 138. 





anuscript notes (in Boston Publie Library) on 
s in the Common Couneil, date uncertain; Boston, 
wument 1867, no. 63, p. 4; Harper’s Weekly, 
1869), p.- 259, eol. 3: The Expre ss (Boston), Feb. 
871; ‘*On a Christian use of Sunday,’’ circular, 
1872; Lawrence Mass. Public Library, Fifteenth 
Report, 1886, p.- 15: Allegheny Carnegie Free Li 
Annual Report, 1891, p. 12. 
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13. Paxton, Hibben, ‘*‘ Henry Ward Beecher; An Amet 
ean portrait,’’ N. Y., Geo. H. Doran, 1927, p. 281; 
Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘ Libraries and public reading 
rooms: Should they be opened on Sunday. April 22, 
1872.” Ne Ys we Be Ford and Co., 1872; also Christian 
Union, V (1872), pp. 379-81. 

14. Library Journal If (1877), pp. 274-75; V (1880), 
pp. 265-66; X (1885), p. 405; XII (1887), p. 230; XIV 

1889), pp. 176-90, conf. no. p. 279; XVII (1892), Conf. 
no. 49-46; XVIII (1893), p. 431, conf. no. pp. 44-46; 
U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, Report, 1892-93, pp. 
771-94, 941. 

15. Library Journal II] (1878), pp. 258-9: lV 

1879), p. 420. Reuben Guild, representing the college 
field, was a lone voice when he spoke against Sunday 
work. His opposition was, more than anything else, a 
matter of academic strategy. He was interested in keep 
ing the status of the college librarian on a par with that 
of his colleagues in the faculty. 


16. Ibid., XIV (1889), conf. no. 280-81. 








VOCATIONAL MORALE AND VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION 


Haro_tp H. PUNKE 


Office of Education, FSA, Washington, D. C. 


[HE war demonstrated the capacity of Americans to 
operate, when their modes of life seemed in jeop- 
Co-operation under such conditions reflects an 
terest In survival, some appreciation of the existing 
lenge, and willingness to modify action aecord- 
When viewed in this way, morale is a kind of 
ed selfishness in which many persons have common 
iterests to a certain point—beyond which point 
orale weakens until common interests are seen in 
ther goals. 
[wo aspeets of morale thus emerge: a feeling that 
resent security is endangered, and a feeling that 
National 


nergencies reflect the importance of morale for under- 


yposed remedies offer promise of help. 


takings which employ millions of persons, and the im- 


ortanee of making it appear to them that they are 


tter off if they co-operate than if they do not. The 


“appearance” covers both fact and propaganda, and 


nscious morale building is more important in large 


han in small enterprises because of the varied back- 


ounds of interest which must be harmonized for ¢o- 
perative effort. Among factors influencing the ratio 
fact to propaganda are the scope of information 
ssessed by members of the group, and differences 


ong groups in rate of social change which makes 


vents seem explosive. The more information one has 


an issue, the less effective are emotionalized efforts 
vin his support. Information thus contributes to 
erspective, and perspective aids morale. What is said 


this and the preceding paragraph is true of morale 


in professional, skilled, or manual voeations, in war- 
time and at other times. Subsequent paragraphs em- 
phasize the importance of this fact for vocational and 
civie edueation at different school levels. 

When voeation and government were simple, youth 
could comprehend either of them through direct par- 
ticipation. In simple village life with each community 
largely self-sufficient, the typical youth was personally 
acquainted with the governing officials as well as with 
gossip and related forms of social control. Publie ex 
pense was in small amounts that could be readily 
grasped, and one could walk around and see what was 
secured for each expenditure. From loeal talk he knew 
the shady and the honorable characters of the eom- 
munity, and a political campaign could not shift an 
individual from one category to the other. Things are 
different in a large city. To understand conditions 
regarding education, housing, employment, health, real 
income, or taxation, one must read and understand 
statistical reports and theoretical explanations of other 
material. He must realize that social heterogeneity 
with its many small-group relationships necessitates 
more laws and more complex machinery of law en- 
forcement. Thus a complex community needs planned 
and persistent effort to develop perspective concerning 
its government. 

What is said about government applies to vocations. 
A large industrial plant draws raw materials and sells 
products over a wide area; is interested in economic 
conditions throughout that area; is affected by labor, 
transportation, patent, and other legislation governing 
the area; and is concerned with scientifie management, 
industrial research, and the psychology of proxy vot- 


ing at stockholders’ meetings. To understand modern 


industry and to develop perspective concerning a pan 








sistent effort 1s neces- 


tic ! 2) nner ind pel l 
] ! cle } gy perspective and morale, 
} ( ) ¢ e or vocational fields, certain 
rue | I d ke the effort; (2) 
0 hat extent re employes eompetent to develop 
‘ ‘ ; r od ‘ most promising, 
} ( por ble tor developing voca- 
, ( ) ( r ‘ Col ader it orth vhile 
( ( ! dpo ae ed attention 
e be ( peach « he questions 
Phe ¢ { he red by the st e and p! vate 
‘ } | ( eting rgely through the 
yub ( d develop in youth an understand 
! ( 1 such ndpoints as 
) ces, production and d hi n, stand 
| ¢ lab nd ! rement, et tion, health 
reation, cial regulation, and international 
! P « enterprise should o nt employed 
) cones ! he partieulay na try thin the 
‘ , ( ld ) ‘ 1) ( ente pi sf within 
ndustry. School administrators should not yield 
)) re | vhted business men who urge 
Ore nportant LO. } oh schools to teach 
ocation kills than to develop comprehensive 
( nat under lading 
( « ! naex regard no the competene Oot average 
( ipplied by psychology, biology, and 
Te of demonstrable capacity in general 
rence, special aptitudes, emotional stability, and 
enduranee indicate that ich capacities are 
luenced by living conditions. With respect 
p vective and morale eoneerning a_ particular 
! Clit¢ I elligence would seel to be of 
rable portance Studies of identical twins 
( roups, however, show that environment ¢an 
nfluence measured intelligence by sev I points. 
In vie 1 would be dubious to eonelude 
jority of the employes in industrial or other 
vo ol do not have sufficient innate mentality to 
di y vou nal perspective or morale that is based 
nderstanding at least no sueh eonelusion is 
] fled unt n effort has been 1 ade to develop these 
( eter ( 
I next pou re es to method Che sel ol’s re 
ponsil probably foeus in the social sciences 
ne eeond: school leve economies vocations, 
civics, history. ‘wo considerations arises (1) the 


qualifications of teachers and the availability of teach- 


! ( (Z Trees o teach rt vouth learn 
! y to ex ! l 2, nd evaluate @ivie and voeéa- 
onal ! Ss Qiniy rou in experience can 
vou ( I to ¢ e! e their own interests 
‘ among cross currents ol propaganda and social 
pressure When one is econvineed that he is aeting 
l ) 
! S ( n interes e presents no probdiem or morale, 
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With respect to possible procedures by specil 
vate enterprises, four considerations are noted. (] 
Encourage the efforts of secondary schools to develo, 
economie perspective. (2) Carry on within the ¢ tee 


prise a continuing program of vocational edueatio 
built around the orientation of the particular yoe 
(3) Provide the sp: 


oftice, fabrication, assembly, or other techniques 


tion in the economie world. 
the employe’s job demands. (4) Seleet supervisors 
far as possible with respect to their own moral 


h of understanding concerning the place of 


breadt 
enterprise in the eeconomie order, and with respect 
the operating areas in which long-range orientati 


most needed. First-line supervisors should be fa: 


» details of several related jobs, thus illust 
the idea of generalized unders 
ing—which the program aims to develop. mi 
clusively. 

It might be « ntirely possible to develop industi 
vocational perspective in employes, but indust1 


or other employers might not want it developed. 


possible reasons for such an attitude might |] 


An employe might learn too mueh ab 


amined. 
job relative to other jobs which pay more, or too 1 
about the particular industry relative to other i 
dustrial opportunity, to be productive in the job M 
he holds. 


working community for the benefit of all participant 


However, if the enterprise is organized as 


difficult to eonvinee the infor 


it should not be 
employe that the job he holds offers as much in ret 
for his efforts as he would likely get elsewhere. A 
would not be possible fon 


know t 


This view is quite differ 


eording to this view, it 


emplouve in any produetive enterprise to 


much about the ente rprise P 
from one 


erucial information on secret gossip in the aisles, « 


which suggests that employes depend 


ridors, and wash ; it rather suggests that 


roo ins 
avenues of information should be free and adequat 


Industrial and other employers might also consider 


t undesirable to develop employe perspective bec: 

of the expense and the loss through employe turnover 
However, any program for developing understanding 
and morale, as here suggested, could be gradual re- 
With understanding 


of the voeational world and of the particular industry, 


garding a particular enterprise. 


an employe would be less likely to move rashly fr 
one enterprise to another. Moreover possible loss 0! 
trained personnel through turnover should be bal 
aneed against turnover under conditions in which |] 
attention is paid to morale, or against loss result 
from unnecessary absenteeism or slow-down techniques 
Morale building, with problems ot employe ree 
should at all job levels be ap- 


ment and turnover, 


proached from the standpoint of long-time operations 
-as is often the case now with top-flight personnel. 


With respect to vocational morale in relation 
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(1 
ore attention to morale from the standpoint that 
rstanding plays a role along with wages, job 


perspective, two alternatives appear. 


ty, and working conditions—thereby developing 
ne! for a long and fruitful period of service, 
than hire and fire primarily from the standpoint 

seems an immediate profitable utilization. (2) 
et the continued leaching of productive potent al 
through such avenues as 


ndustrial resourees 


love turnover, absenteeism, and slow-downs. 


What has been said concerning morale in industry 


es in principle to factory or office, as well as to 


Rebort?... 
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government employment, school teaching, and other 


voeational fields—particularly where large organiza- 


tion is involved. The voeational world, however, 1s ac- 
customed to employe turnover, absenteeism, and slow 

downs, and is not especially critical of them; whereas 
the perspective approach is new and must prove itself, 


Appropriate economie and vocational orientation 1n 


the secondary school can do much in developing 
perspective within the future labor force of the nation, 


Colleges of commerce and other professional schools 
have a comparable responsibility with respect to future 


business managers and other professional groups. 





CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION IN 
COSTA RICA 


Dean T. FirzGeraup 


Lincoln School, San José, Costa Rica 


Cooperative Educational Foundation was or 


zed in San José, Costa Riea, in 1945 as a non- 


organization for the purpose of establishing a 


ial school utilizing 


the educational techniques 


curriculum practices of the better schools of 


} 


Costa Rica and of the United States. The founda- 


\ al 


s formed by issuing 150 shares of stock with 
ol A ma 
the purchasers were Costa Ricans, the remainder 
ng en ploves of U.S: few others. In 


School in 


r value 1,000 colones a share. 


jor portion 


firms, and a 


446 the 


foundation established Lineoln 
San José with a student body that ineluded ten dif- 
erent nationalities. 

Sehool fulfills a 


for the Latin-American children who desire to 


| 


Lineoln threefold need. It pro- 


nd a bilingual school as preparation for English 


speaking colleges and universities. 


It also provides 
for the North-American children who are resident in 
Latin wish to continue with a 

of the 


those who are terminating their 


America but 
that 


program 


nuparable to homeland. Likewise it 


eets the needs of 
formal edueation at this level but desire to attend a 

ool employing the techniques and methods of the 
the North. 


a complete program 


12th 


ae x. . 
MUSA Speaking 


schools of 
from 
The 
eneral program is similar to that of the college pre- 
I 


asis on Latin-Ameriean history, customs, and geog- 


Lincoln School offers 


kindergarten through the orade inclusive. 


ratory schools ¢ the States with additional em- 


Spanish as a subject is begun in the third 


h school. 


phy. 


de and is continued through hig 


The school is attended by children who are espe 
llv interested in learning English language and 
stoms. They represent various nationalities and 


families of varied occupations. 


list ineludes ambassadors, doctors, e1 


missionaries, and the presidential family 
The finaneial support of the schoo or the most 
part comes from matriculation nd tuition fees 
There have been some substantial contributions fro 
{ eriean 


employers or patrons and trom the Inter-An 


Schools 


Service of Washineton, D. C 


With the exception Of a protes 


each member ot the Lincoln School statf has had pro 
fessional training in the United States. All have a 
degree or its equivalent. Many are teachers with ex 


perience in the Costa Riean publie sel 
mately one half of the present stall was e ploved in 


the United States. 


For the past two vears the Costa Riean Minister of 
Edueation has personally participated in the graduat 
ing exercises, awarding the Certificado de Conclusion 
de Estudios Primarios. Recently the school was fully 
accredited by the Southern Association of Secondary 


Schools and Colleges ol he United states. 


The school is too young to have a sie icant record 


of the careers of its graduates. At present 75 per 
cent of them are attending universiti« in the United 
States 

The future outlook bright. Already a few stu 
dents trom foreign countries have enrolled. More 


have asked for dormitory facilities which are not yet 


available. Climatie conditions plus local interest in 

] . ] . 
edueation give encouragement to making Lincoln 
School the English speak ng school of Central-Amer 


1Ci. Recently the foundation acquired a nine-acre 


Moravia 


made for a much larger school plant that will provi 


suburban tract near and plans are being 


adequate facilities for an expanded program in physi 


cal education and fine arts and crafts, as well as a 
teacherage and a home for nonresidents 
With this con pleted, CO operative edi tion n 


Costa Rica will become ¢o operative edueation in Cen 


‘al Amerie 


T? 
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NEW DEGREES TO BE OFFERED BY 
MANY INSTITUTIONS 


Py 1S lead to new degrees in both science 

( e be ded to the eurrieulum in 

college n 1 Cross e country. Some 

( end ( tor others are being offered for 

hie t t e durn r 1! er session; while still 
el no ) lable intil the fall 

bens 1) ‘ | n eTS! ol W von in added 


course leading to the M.A. degree in international 


relation n the Graduate School, according to a re- 

port released by R. H. Bruce, dean. Qualifications 
re b tion ( ( ( n advanced level, 

7. n the elds o sto. political science, 
nd eeonomi The degree may be taken under Plan 

\, which requires a thesis, or Plan B, which requires 
O papers In different course 


Technolo \ awarded a 


degree, “Engineer,” for the first time in June. John 


W. M. Bunker, dean, Graduate Sehool, states that the 


devree, with the eld ot 


specialization designated, 


requires “about two vears’ study following a bache- 
lor’s degree in any one of the institute’s various engi- 
departments. It| fills an edueational need 


ol professional engineering COl)- 


petence at a higher level than is ordinarily represented 


1) the MLS. cie¢ ree 

At the opening ol the spring semester 1n the Uni- 
versity of Kansas new four-year major course In 
ewe nd silve ithing was offered in the School 
of Fine Arts. Carlyle H. Smith is teaching the new 

or whit = believed to be the only eurriculum “in 
the nation that leads to a baccalaureate degree” in this 
herd \ similar course at the Rhode Island Sehool of 
ey nm Was recently suspended “for administrative 
Caso The eurriculur follows the common fresh- 

! ear Tor ae n students, with a strong repre- 
entation of drawing and painting, history of art, 
handeraft, and seulpture, as well as English, psy- 

h Ord \ and social selences, 

Beginning with the summer session Atlanta Uni 
versit offerine the Master of Seience in Librarv 
Service de e in keeping with the latest trend in 

) vy edueation—a closer relationship between pro- 
essional edueation and gene) 1] edueation at the un- 
de} duate and graduate levels. The program has 
ween designed to meet the needs of: (1) college erad- 
lates with no previous training in library service; 
”) college graduates with some undergraduate work 
n library service and with or without experience in 

brary worl } collece graduates who re also 
duates ot lib schools with the B.S. in LS. 
de ree 1) nae es 1n iT lated nd co oper- 

I colleges l Atlar vho wish to eleet senior 





vraduate courses 1n library science during their 


and senior years .; and (5) special students 
do not wish to work toward the master’s degre: 
Wish to take certain courses in preparation tor s 
posts. 

Aeademic work at the graduate level is being of 
for the first time durine the summer session at 
Duluth branch of the 
cording to a statement released by Raymond C. | 


April 6. The br: 


offers ten courses in the departinent of education 


University of Minnesota, 


son, provost, under date of 


psychology which may be carried with graduate « 
by qualified students, although under present arra: 
ments it will not be possible to earry all the 
All ean 


plan for a period of residence on 


necessary to complete a graduate degree. 


dates must 
Minneapolis campus, with the selection of a m: 


adviser on the campus, 


in order to complete requ 
ments. 

A major program in public administration lead 
to the B.A. 
College, the evening division of 


(New Orleans 18). 


degree has been established in Univer: 


Tulane Universit 


the college, students will complete an apprentices! 


70, No. 1803 


In addition to regular studies in 


or its equivalent in one of the government agencies in 


the city. According to John P. Dyer, director 
the college, students follow a program that emphasiz 
study in the fields of psychology, sociology, polit ¢ 


science, and economies. 


Under date of May 23, Tristram Walker Metealfe, 


president, Long Island University, announced that th 


Evening Division will expand its program next 
to enable students to obtain a bachelor’s degree in 


+ 


fields of specialization, such as journalism, account 


Harold Har 


ing, retailing, and secretarial studies. 


mond, instructor in American history, has been ap- 


pointed administrative assistant in charge of 1 


Evening Division. 


Wagner College (Staten Island, N. Y.) was autho: 


ized in May by the Board of Regents of the State ot 


New York to grant the degree, Bachelor of Religi 
Edueation, and the honorary degree, Doctor of H 


mane Letters, thus making the college the only liber: 


+ 


arts institution in the state authorized to grant th 


The degree will be awarded to stu 
Tl l ll | V led t 


B.R.E. 


dents majoring 


degree. 


for lav chureh work or social work. 

Duke University (Durham, N. Car.) will offer 
the fall a new program leading to the Ed.D. degr 
which, according to W. A. 


fessor of education, “is somewhat different from ar 


Stumpf, associate pr 


thing of its kind being offered in the South.” T 


objective of the program is “practieal usefulne- 


rather than research and teaching in the field of a: 


in religious edueation in preparatio! 
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m.”’ A substantial part of the work w 


on through seminars. Intensive study 


yhlems as school organization, administration 


nel, budget making and money manageme: 


construction and eare, transportation, schor 


tv relationships, and the lke will constitute 


of the eurriculum. For further information 


A. M. Proctor, College Station, Durham. 
\. Ashton, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University, reports that undergraduate pro 
n comparative literature have been established 
ch courses given by members of the depart 


of c¢lassies, English, French and Italian, Ger 


‘hilosophy, Russian, and Spanish will provide 
ndergraduate major for the A.B. degree and 
ite studies leading to the A.M. and Ph.D. de 
comparative literature. Complete informa- 
may be obtained from Horst Frenz, 116 English 
ling, Indiana University. 
inning with the fall term Russell Sage College 
N. Y.) will admit candidates for the M.A. 


ree in three general fields—teacher preparation, 


sical edueation, and certain departments in the 
ool of Arts and Scienees—according to an an- 
neement by Lewis A. Froman, president, May 12. 
subject-matter fields in the School of Arts and 
ences in which the degree will be available are 
sh and history and government. Under date of 
20, the New York State Board of Regents re- 
ted that the charter of the college had been 
ended to eliminate the provision that only women 
dents would be permitted to register. This enables 
e college to grant degrees to men who enrolled in 


emergency division that was opened in September, 


1946, to help meet the needs of veterans and others 


tfected by increased enrollments in other institutions. 


(Under the amended charter the college may grant 


legrees to men who pursue courses to be offered next 


in the evening session in Albany. There is no 


lan at present to make the daytime program coedu- 


tional. 


For the first time the University of San Francisco is 


ntering the field of graduate studies. While the pro- 


am for the master’s degree is at present limited to 


Boek? . .=«. 


+ 


he fields of biology, chemistry, and history, it 1s 
hoped that within a short time the degree-granting 
privils ve will be extended to all major departments. 

Emory University (Ga.) will expand its graduate 
program next fall to include work toward the Ph.D. 
degree in four departments—English, history, and two 
in natural sciences. J. C. Stephens, Jr., and Bell I. 
Wiley have been appointed to the staffs of English 
and history, respective ly, to bring the staff to graduate 
level. 

A program of graduate work in_ engineering, 
physics, and chemistry leading to the M.S. degree will 
be inaugurated at Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia 4) in the fall. Robert C. Disque, dean, 
College of Engineering, reports that seven curricula 
will be offered and it is expected that, as this advaneed 
program matures, “a full program of engineering 
research—an added service to industry—will be 
developed.” 

At Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.) an ad- 
vanced program in psychiatric nursing, leading to the 
M.S. degree, will be added to the new two year Grad 
uate School of Social Work which will be opened in 
September. The graduate program for psyehiatrie 
nurses will be co-ordinated with the program of the 
school for the training of psyehiatrie social workers; 
the graduate program in psychology for the training 
of clinieal psychologists; and the graduate program 
for public-school] personnel interested in student guid- 
ance and mental hygiene. For full information write 
to the registrar, advanced program in psychiatric nurs 
ing, division of graduate studies. 

According to Dudley R. Hutcherson, dean, Graduate 
Schoo], University of Mississippi, courses leading to 
the decree Ph.D. in Basie Medieal Sciences are being 
offered for the first time, with the university author- 
ized by the Board of Trustees of the State Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning to grant the degree to 
majors in the fol'owing fields: anaton Vs biochemistry, 
physiology, pathology, bacteriology, and pharmacol 
ogy. Three full academic years of residence, inelud 
ing one for the master’s degree, are required for the 


new Ph.D. degree. 





A NEW EDIFICE IN LITERATURE 
Marcus CUNLIFFE 


erary History of the United States. Ropert E. 
SPILLER, WILLARD THORP, THOMAS H. JOHNSON, 
Henry Semen Canpy (Epirors). New York 11: 
Maemillan. 1948. 3 vols. Pp. 817. $20.00. 


OnE feels of this massive work somewhat as the 
eitizens of a town might feel about a new auditorium 
put up in place of am old und now inadequate one. 
The old building was the “Cambridge History ol 


American Literature,” a four-volume project that ap 
peared in 1921. It was useful for its time; indeed, 


portions of it are still useful; but in twenty-seven 
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obsolete. It dealt 
en th on r two ithors, such as Melville, 


e reputati ( nee expanded enough to give 
er treat nt It gave very little 
pace to aut ng atter 1900 And bibliog- 
( ( od nile cho irship 
re l t 
( ! the ne wture Was 
( ( ‘ l o he mae, ne 
( r out the architeetm analogy—on 
point ( and detail. Cert nly t has been a 
Co? cle Die ¢ erp e: the four edltors, wilh their 
ree associates, nd forty-eight other contributors, 
) ( h it KROL E I 2 ITh¢ | n na Sev 
( ! ( 1) ( ( p riod 0 


| prob hat of presenting a coherent, 
rene] thie e, ie yej preserving ndividual in 
nd liveline ( vie The second is a matter 
pew l” as 1} S tei ry” that is, of 
Xl esthetic © m with socio-intelleetual his 
| ! eonecerned with a book as work-ot- 
ele ‘ , but with the qualities that made 

N ! l pric ol o1vel hie 
What emerg a collection ot eighty-one essays, 
ouper ( ns, each section stepping off with 
reneral ¢ y to explain and define the scene in 
hich the othe are et. Ot these others. eighteen 
ven over to individual authors. The remaining 
rtiels (ie vil "Senool Je trends, p tblish ng media, 
nd such over-: pics as folklore and humor. The 
‘ ( D\ umes; the third contains a bibli- 
ograp] vhich may be purchased separately, at 
$7.50 The bib raphy, for hich Thomas H. 
ar esp b s wholly admirable. <Ar- 
db ) yjeet and by author, it is full, well- 
rganized, and easy to use. It ineludes material 
pub hed tl oug 1946, plus a tew items that ap- 


the projeet had produced nothing 


re than the bibliography volume, it would still have 


, 1 
Ce] Vi wi I VbO1le 

{ +} ~~ +} wditare hs » oone ft > 

or the ¢ { s e editors Dave gone to some 

p ! is n¢ l a} l Vidu t\ The Sl 

ay) he tuckec \ nobtrusively at the 


Events... 
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back of the second volumé; in a few eases mort 
one writer has worked on a particular chapter; 
a sense of continuity has been sought by IMs¢ 


“meanwhiles” and “therefores” into the openi: 


tences Of essays. It will be seen that the emphas 
been rather upon literary collectivism than upor 
ate enterprise. The attempt has been suceesst 
many ways; the chapters do read as though the 
all designed by the same hand. And since they 
heen written by some of America’s foremost se 
thev are all competent. The inevitable drawbac 
that they tend to be a little drab and subdued: 
may even behold Car! Sandburg turned pedant, o 
prover ol pedantry, as when he solemnly infor 
that “Abraham Lincoln had many styles. It has 
computed that his printed speeches and writings 
ber 1,078,365 words” (p. 778). 


Surely we 


have been spared the “365.’ Not all the articl 
open to this charge. The background ones by Ho 
Mumford Jones, Tremaine MeDowell, David Bow 
Dixon Wecter, Ralph H. Gabriel, H. 5S. Commag 
and Allan Nevins, : 


formation without being overmastered by It. tal 


l] compress a great deal « 


T. Williams’ chapters on Cooper and Irving are g 
ful and well-balanced. Mencken’s thirteen pages 
“The American Language,” while remarkably full, 
Robert FE. 


Henry Adams is excellent; and R. P. Blackmur, g 


main vivacious. Spiller’s appraisal 


a relatively generous allotment of space (26 pag 


has produced an extremely aeute and fresh-seeming 


account of Henry James. What dullness ther 
resides, as one might expect, in the chapters in w! 
several writers have to be discussed in small compass 
no sooner has one met an author than he is whisked 
away to make room for another, until one feels 
Jack Downing’s President Jackson (p. 733), w 
shook hands with so many that “at last he got so b 
out, he couldn't only wrinkle his forehead and wink.” 
But this dilemma could not be avoided. On the 
whole, the editors have struck the best possible balance 
between various awkward alternatives and have give 
our community a building that will serve it well until 
the next generation, in its turn, designs a new on 
If the reader may occasionally complain that th 
ice could have done with a little more ornament, 


must admit that it is sound and serviceable. 





THE ELUSIVE IQ 
| twenty-one years since the late Wilham C 


Baclev in his e book, “Determinism in Edueation,” 
warned ust the possible abuse of intelligence tests. 
Sinee that book speared, evidence has been acecumu- 


iny be a measure of innate abilil 
but of innate ability as affeeted by environment and 


instruction. In the first flush of enthusiasm for 


} 
4 


measure that would establish a scientifie and objective 


foundation for edueation, extravagant claims wer‘ 
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r intelligence tests. Largely as a result 


Baglev’s discussions and of studies which showed 
the IQ is subject to modification, it has bee 
ed that its use is limited in value and sho 
ipplemented by other types of tests and measur 
an well as by such information as can be acen 

ted on records over a period of years. 
y come as a surprise to many that the questior 
ested here still needs to be discussed. A recent 
by Professor Allison Davis of the University 
( cago seems to indicate that faith in the absolute 
This faith 


en carried to the extreme of relying on such tests 


tv of intelligenee tests sil 


l persists. 

e differences in intelligence between urban and 
children and children of upper- and low-ineom 
ps, usually to the disadvantage of the rural and 
ncome-group ehildren. In the face of this con 
on Professor Davis was justified in proving the 
which ean only 


rer of misusing an instrument 


erve as a guide and not as an absolute vardstick. 
But this study, hke Mr. Bagley’s earlier book, has 
ther implication: that there is some danger in the 
scientific basis as re 
be that the 


place edueation on a 








as in the pure sciences. It may 





ndeterminaecy of the human animal is what makes 


tion more interesting than if his edueational 


ts could be strictly defined by his 1Q.—I. L. K. 


A LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


SCHOOL AND Society has received from D. K. Bern- 
Library Association 


Freedom, the 


nghausen, chairman, American 


Committee on Intellectual following 
tement on the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
the ALA council in 1948: 


The council of the American Library Association ré 
firms its belief in the following basi¢e policies which 
| 


should govern the services of all libraries: 
l. As 


other reading matter should be 


a responsibility of library service, books and 


chosen for values of in 


terest, information, and enlightenment of 


all the peopl 


of the community. In no ease should any book be ex 


luded because of the race or nationality or the political 


1 


or religious views of the writer. 


2. There should be the fullest practicable provision of 


material presenting all points of view concerning the 


problems and issues of our times, international, national 


and loeal; and books or other reading matter .of sound 


factual authority should not be prescribed or removed 


from library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal 


lisapproval, 


3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by volw 


arbiters of morals or political opinion or by or- 


ganizations that would establish a coercive 


eoneept | 


Americanism, must be challenged by libraries in main 


tenance of their responsibility to provide public infor 
mation and enlightenment through the printed word. 
the co-operation of alli 


t. Libraries should enlist 


groups in the fields of science, of edueation, and of 
all abridgment of the free 


aecess to ideas and freedom of expression that are the 


book publishing in resisting 
tradition and heritage of Americans, 

5. As an institution of edueation for democrati¢ iV 
ing, the library should weleome the use of its meeting 


l activities and dis 


rooms for socially useful and cultur: 
cussion of current publie questions. Such meeting | laces 
should be available on equal terms to all groups in the 


ind athlations of 


PROBLEMS OF READING 


THe 12th annual Conference on Reading was held 
at the under the direction of 
William S. 


He en M. 


the Unive rsity olf Chicago 


University ot Chicago, 


Grav, June 28S to Julv 2. Aceording to 


Robinson, director ot the reading elinies, 


between 5 and 20 per cent 


oft the school populat on ( 


poo! oO} retarded readers 


Reading problems nre tairlv universal, ind continuous 


records of pupils’ progress should be kept. Sehools 
have the esponsibilit ( dentitying poor readers and 
enrvin Lor thelr ¢ ( Ol i needs Given proper co? 

ditions such pup lenificant potential ties lor 
earning. The edueational facilities in a large nun ber 
ot schools are, he wever entirely unsuited to the Cc 


earners so that they make little or no progress. Con 


structive programs ¢an be gradually built up by 
schools so that the can perto. the tunetior Lor 
which they were ck seoned ana accept the ehallen re to 


lent L\ and provide ror poor readers.’ 
At the 
by May Hill Arbuthnot, professor of edueation, West 


ern Reserve Univet itv, In Tavor of tary tales. These 


same conference a plea was put forward 


should prove a whol some bstitute for comie books 
for children who want to enjoy tantas | uir'\ tales 
have permanent values both from the literary point 
of view and also beeause they teach the ehild 1 n\ 
truths about human relationship 


CITATION TO BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


BUCKNI UNIVERSITY h been awarded the first 
eltation of the ko ne n I Integrated Kdueation 
hn recognition ( thie Sper | contribution made to 
eneral edueation. The eitation was made to the 
university “for pioneering and progress in the field 
of integrated edueation in its establishment of the 
university course és | course, first introduced two 
vears ago, offers 40 selected senioi n opportunity to 
bring together all that they have learned in then 
previous college eourses nd thus encourage them to 
devel pa working ph losop] V Ol Ee. 

The principal techniques of study are provided b 
student and faeulty panels with ample opportunit 
or interchange of ideas. Several guest leeturs ot 
! tional reputation lso } ticipate rhe direction of 
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e, devel ed throug! the co-operation ol 


Del I the fteacne) hn various departments, has 
ee! eSD h t oO WwW. Preston Wan 
oO | nd Donald G. Stillman, 


on te pl ‘ ) otf Enelish, who have served as 

( Te te 40 seniors have been admitted 
he iniversit course vhich will next be offered 
during the second semester ot the coming college year. 


INTER-STATE RECIPROCITY OF TEACHERS 


EARLY th vear the certification officers of the New 
Eneland state s, Ne York ind New Jersey proposed 

teacher-reciprocity agreement. Under this plan any 
element or secondary-school teacher certified to 
teach in any Of these states would be approved to 
teach im all ot them. The con pact does not include 
pecine tyving-down restrictions. 

Rec Iprocity in certifying elementary teachers is be 
ne studied by Southe rn, Ohio Valley, and some Cen 


states A 


national study on reciproeity has been 


Stinnett, NEA National Com- 


Edueation. 


Notes and News 
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It is generally agreed that reciprocity permit 
flow ot teachers across state borders by elimin 
petty differences in certification requirements. It 
lead to nation-wide agreements on requ 

ments for the preparation of teachers and produc 


in time 


better balance in teacher supply and demand. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Tue following report has been sent to SCHOOL 


Society by the Dominican Intormation Center, 507 


Fifth Avenue, New York 17: 


Publie-school enrollment in the Dominican Re; 


continues its phenomenal rise, with an increase this 
of 10,013 pupils over 1948. Moreover, within tli 

two decades, the nation’s school roster of pupils of 
grades has increased from 50,739 registrations in 19: 


1949, 


vidual schools have quadrupled to 2,124 from 526 est 


‘ 


53,709 pupils in During the same period, 


lishments. The literacy rate of the Republic’s inl 
tants is thus being rapidly raised to the front educatior 


rank of Latin America. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


eek ending July 18: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Very Reverend Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M., has been 
Bonaventure (N. Y.) College, to 
O.F.M,. 


elected president, Sf 


| the Ven he verend Thor las Plassman, 


ho | held the presidency for 29 vears. In 1945 
N ra Univers N. Y.) awarded Father Plassman 
! norary LL.D. degree in reeognition of his 25th 
nniversary, as reported in SCHOOL AND SocIETY, June 


16, 1945. 


The Very Reverend Mark Kennedy, O.F.M., whose 


t on as preside! tf. Sena College ( Loudonville, N. 
\ \ reported in ScHOOL AND Soctety, February 
» 1945, has been re-elected tor three-vear term. 


Ralph Winfield Decker, registrar and professor of 
Ni lestament 
coed W 


terature, Boston University, will sue- 


bur H. Fleck in the presidency of Wyoming 


Seminary (Kingston, Pa.), February 3, 1950, when 
“ +4 ee ee ee, Se el ee ES gees Somme: ill 
if atter, Naving reached the age or retire ent, Will 
elinqguls his duties after 59 vears of se rvice as 
eacher of I n, dean, and president. 


John Chandler, Jr., assistant dean, Yale College, has 
heen appointed headmaster, Detroit University School 


Pointe Country Day School Corporation 


Fred N. Munro, head of the lower school, Morris 
town (N. J.) Sehool, has sueceeded Theodore R. Cor 
(Montelair, N 


J.). Mr. Connett, whose appointment was reporte: 


nett as headmaster, Brookside School 


in SCHOOL AND Society, November 1, 1947, has 1 
signed to accept a post as assistant director of thi 
reading clinic, New York University. 

The Reverend Thomas C. Donohue, S.J., whose ap 
pointment as executive secretary to the Very Reverend 
Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Januat 
15, has been named vice-president, succeeding Fathe: 
Higgins, S.J., for 


merly dean, Rockhurst College (Kansas City, Mo.) 


Reinert. The Reverend John J. 


has been named student counselor at the university's 
The Re 


Regis College 


Parks College of Aeronautical Technology. 
William J. Fitzgerald, S.J., of 


(Denver), has been placed in charge of Jesuit scho 


erend 


lasties pursuing graduate studies in the university, 
and the Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., has been ap- 


pointed instructor in sociology. 


William O. Penrose, whose appointment as associate 
director of the general extension service, Universit 
of Arkansas, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 22, 


cation, University of 


1948, has been named dean, School of Edu 
Earl 
Armstrong, whose appointment as associate chief for 
Office of Edueation, FSA, was re- 


ported in these columns, March 19. 


Delaware, to succeed W. 


teacher edueation, 
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Mary St. Yolande, C.S.C., 
ne’s Academy (Outremont, Quebec), has bi 
the first 


el's College (Winooski Park, Vt.). 


principal, 


Sister 


ted to deanship of women in St, 
During the 
e year the college enrolls only men student 
summer session this year has attracted so mar 
en, including representatives of 10 religious 
IE s, that it 


1 of women. 


deemed necessary to appoint 


vas 
\laurice J. Galbraith, director ot student welfare, 
esburg Division, University of Illinois, has beer 
nted to the first deanship of students in the 
Among 


ery members of the staff of the Galesburg Division, 


ersity’s Professional Colleges in Chicago. 


ch was closed in June, who have accepted new 
head of 


th service, who will go to the University of Nevada 


ointments are: Homer L. Lawder, the 
» establish a health-service program; Dorothy Odel 
nd Alan Dailey, who will teach in the Professional 
Colleges; and Robert Robb, instructor in rhetoric, who 
| go to Wayne University (Detroit 1) as instructor 
commerce and advertising manager of the student 
newspaper. 

Karl B. Dearborn, whose appointment as dean ot 
College, 


as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 6, 1946, 


wersonnel administration, Grinnell (Iowa) 


! has been appointed dean, Tilton (N. H.) School, to 
N succeed the late John F. Thompson, whose death was 
April 16. 


re reported in these columns, 


The following are among 180 promotions, effective 
July l, the 


assistant 


recently announced by University ot 


Miller, 


id program director in the general extension divi- 


Minnesota: Huntington professor 


nd sion, Was named dean of the division, and Stanley 
\. Kinyon, professor of law, was appointed assistant 
dean of the Law School. Other promotions included : 
e to professorships, Frank N. Wood (chairman of the 
department of German, replacing Osear C. Burkhard, 
retired), Raymond L. Grismer (Romance languages), 
S E. Wiliam Ziebarth (speech), Otto H. Schmitt (zool- 
ogy), and Ralph R. Berdie (psychology) ; to associate 
William A. MacDonald 
(English), Kenneth E. 


( professorships, (classies), 
John W. Clark Clark (psy- 
p chology), Lyndell B. Scott and Richard G. Guilford 
social work), William S. Howell and John V. Irwin 

Warren G. Meyer edueation), 
Roxana R. Ford (home-economies edueation), Mar- 
jorie U. Wilson (physical education for women), and 
Paul R. Wendt 


speech), (general 


(audio-visual-edueation service); to 
Guy Desgranges (Romance languages), and Emma M. 
Birkmaier and Donavan A. Johnson (University High 
School) ; and to instructorships, Vineent E. Miller and 
Joanne T. Radlow (English), Robert S. Soar, James 








assistant professorships, Maleolm H. Myers (art), 
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Henry Morgan, and Robert A. 
William H. Edson 


surveys), 


N. Farr, Swanson 
(psychology 
William H. Strand 
Waite D. 


tergovernmental relations). 


(administration), 
(school and Gary 


Durtee, and Liovd Woodruff (re 
In the Duluth 


Brazier, 
searen in in 
Braneh, John E. King, academie dean, has been pro 
moted to a protessorship ; to assoclate professorships, 
William R. MeEwen 
Richard O. Sielaft 
and to a 
Johnson, Harry W. Johnson, and Gordon Voss (pro 
Ward M. Wells Edith M. 


Peterson (physical education), and John Dettman and 


(science and mathematies), and 
Maude L. 
ssistant professorships, Thelma M. 


and Lindquist (social 


studies) ; 
and 


fessional edueation), 


Thomas Ige (social studies). 


G. Ernst Giesecke, whose appointment as assistant 
dean, Galesburg Division, University of Illinois, was 
1947, 


named dean, School ot Applied Arts and 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, February 8, 


has been 


Sciences, North Dakota Agricultural College (State 
College), to sueceeed Archibald E. Minard who re 
signed July 1. W. C. Hunter, chairman of the de 


partment of history and political seience, is serving 
Dr. 


as acting dean pending the arrival of Giesecke 


on August 1. 
William D’Olier Lippincott, for the past three years 
the staff of 


University, has been appointed assistant dean of the 


a member of administrative Prineeton 


College to serve under Franeis R. B. Godolphin, dean. 


Edwin D. Smith, former administrative and teaching 


assistant, Stanford University, has been appointed to 


the newly created post of assistant dean, College o 
Liberal Arts, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, and will 


assume his new duties in September. 


Harry Edward Benz, protessor of education, Ohio 
University (Athens), has been appointed acting dean, 
College of 
Evan R. Collins ean be 
Dr. Collins te the presidency of New York State Col 


Edueation, to serve until a suecessor to 


named. The appointment ot 
lege for Teachers (Albany) was reported in SCHOO! 
inp Society, Mareh 5. 

C. Arnold Hanson, acting director of student per 
New York State 
Relations, 


pointed to a professorship and 


sonnel, School of Industrial and 


Labor Cornell University, has been ap 
the directorship. J. 
Gormly Miller, librarian of the school, has been named 
Eldred Hedrick, 


Shell Chemieal Corporation, has 


to an associate professorship. J. 
senior technologist, 


been appointed professor ol chemical engineering in 


the School of Chemieal and Metallurgical Enginees 
ing. In the New York State College of Agriculturs 
the following have been named to professorships, 


Edward W. Foss (agricultural engineering), Wilbert 


K. Kennedy (: and Bernard V. Trav 


fronomy), 
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( | 7) Dp rasitology) ; and to asso- 
e | f ) ) | C. Chandler (limnology ) 
tobert L. Cushir (plant breeding). Arthur J. 
| r prote ) ! ttained emeritus status 
une 


Herbert N. Heston, vool merchant 
president, Hood Colleze (Frederick, Md.), to serve as 
Paul B. Beckhelm, head of the division of the fine 


Llood Collewe, h; 
‘ torv of Music, Corn Colleze (Mount Vernon, 


been appointed director, Con 


Robert R. Callander, formerly assistant director of 
(Sx hene etady ‘ N. \ oe 


publie relations, Union College 


umed new duties as director of the news bureau. 
Pomona Collec (Claremont, Calif.), July 1, sue- 
ceeling David C. Meiklejohn. Myr. Callander will also 
teach a course in news writing. 


Sterling Aubrey Stoudemire, professor of Spanish, 
the University of North Carolina, has sueceeded Wil 


liani Morton Dey, Kenan Professor of Romance 
Language is head of the department of Romance 
anguages. Dr. Dey retired in June after 40 years of 
CTV ICE 


Earl Glendon Insley, associate professor of chemis 
Mary Washington College of the University ol 
Virginia (Fredericksburg), has been promoted to a 
protes orship and named head ot the department to 
iwceeed the late Rov S. Cook, whose death was re- 


ported in Scuo AND Society, July 2. 


Mary Sue McWhirter, of the University of Ken 
wky, has been appointed chairman of the department 
ot art. \\ lt netol Ohio) College, to succeed Har- 


son | Halle, who has been retired atter 32 vears ol 


The Reverend R. Glenn Massengale, seeretary of 
hov’s work, Ansonia (Conn.) YMCA, has been ap 
pointed professor of religious education and head ot 


department, Searritt College for Christian Work 


ers (Nashville, Tenn.), to sueceed Donald M. Maynard, 


to Boston University. 


who has gone 


Edna L. Furness, assistant professor of foreign 
nguage education, University of Wyoming, is serv- 

as visiting professor of Spanish literature, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, during the first term of the 


Summer session. 


Eduardo Azuola, Consul General of Costa Rica in 
New England, has been appointed lecturer in modern 
languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
John T. Howard has been named associate professor 


of city and regional planning. 


of Philadelphia, 


been appotintes sistant to Andrew G. Truxal, 
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Henry Carrington Lancaster, professor of Frey, 
the Johns Hopkins University, has been appoint, 
to a visiting professorship for the second semest; 
the 1949-50 aeademie vear 1n Tulane University (Ne 
Orleans 18) under a special grant from the Gen 
Edueation Board. The grant enables the univ 
to obtain an outstanding scholar in the humanities 


one semester 1n each ot the next three years, 


Martin J. Arvin, research physicist for the Mil 
kee Gas Speciality Company, will assume new dut 
In September as associate protessor ot physies, Sout} 


ern Illinois University (Carbondale). 


The following promotions were announced by Swee: 
Briar (Va.) College under date of June 30: to : 
ciate professorships, Bertha P. Wailes (socioloe . 
Mary Ann Lee (mathematics), and Lawrence W. Ne! 
son (English); and to assistant professorships, Milan 
kK. Hapala (government and economies) and Iré 


Marik (music). 


Frank W. Miller, director of a guidance laborat 
in Northwestern University, will assume new duties in 
September as assistant professor of education, DePauw 
University (Greencastle, Ind.). Charles O. Asehmai 
has been appointed to the staff of the department o! 
speech. 

Stephen C. Clark, assistant to the director of stu 
dent personnel, New Haven (Conn.) Junior Colleg: 
has been appointed assistant professor of psycholog 
Alfred (N. Y.) University. 

Zung-nyi Loh, Chinese physicist and mathematicia 
has been appointed assistant professor of physies, 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.). Miss Loh \ 
give courses during the leave of absence granted 
Dorothy W. 


Society, April 9. 


Weeks, as reported in ScHoou a> 


Robert R. Christian, assistant in instruction 
mathematics, Yale University, has been appointed 11 
structor in mathematies, Clark University (Worcest« 
Mass.). 


psychology, University of 


William Clark Trow, professor of education: 
Michigan, is giving 

course during the second half of the summer sessio! 
in the Workshop in Character and Citizenship Edu 


cation. 


The following have been appointed to instructor 
ships in the University of Maine: Thomas W. Parke 
and Keach D. Johnson (history), Gerald J. Grady 
(government), William Sezak (sociology), and George 
Hl. Ellis (economies and business administration). 


J. Kenneth Little, director of student-personne! 
services and registrar, the University of Wisconsin, 
was elected president, Department of Higher Eduea- 
tion, NEA, July 4, at the Boston meetings of the 


4 
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tion. Earl W. Anderson, protessor ot edu 

_ the Ohio State University, M. L. Ward 
Ross Boyd Professor of History, Universit 
homa, and Philip Davidson, dean, Graduat 

R _ Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), were 
to membership on the Executive Committee 


Ve] od ot two vears. 


Leonard W. Mayo, vice-president, Western Reserve 
. has been appointed director of the Asso- 

n for the Aid of Crippled Children. In his new 
Mr. Mayo will develop plans for a broadened 
of the association with emphasis on pre- 


e work in diseases that eripple children. 


Harold L. Minkler, director of placement, Illinois 
tute of Technology, has been elected chairman 
e Co-operative Education Division, American 
Society for Engineering Edueation. 
The tollowing appointments in the publie schools of 
San Diego (Calif.), effective July 1, have been an- 
need: Robert E. Jankins, director of research, has 
named assistant superintendent in charge of 
nstruection and has been sueceeded by George V. 
Mary I. MeMullen, principal of the new Abra- 
Lincoln Junior-Senior High School to be opened, 
September 12; Katherine C. Melka, to the newly 
ted post of assistant supervisor of art; Mary M. 
Collins, ehief librarian to sueceed Edna Lent, re- 
signed; and George M. Geyer, assistant superintendent 
d business manager to succeed J. Chester Swanson, 
esigned to accept a post as assistant superintendent 


schools, Oklahoma City (Okla.). 


Katherine L. McLaughlin, professsor of edueation, 
versity of California (Los Angeles), was retired, 


1, after 29 vears of service. 


Recent Deaths 


William Edward Mead, professor emeritus of Eng- 
sh language, Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.), died, July 12, at the age of eighty eight vears. 
Dr. Mead had served the university as assistant libra- 
in (1881-82) and professor of English language 
1S90-1925). 


Carl W. Kinkeldey, retired associate professor of 
German, City College (New York), died, July 12, 
the age of seventy-six vears. Dr. Kinkeldey had 
ught in the public schools of New York City (1894 
190+) and had served the college as associate professor 


of German (1904-43). 


The Very Reverend Mortimer A. Sullivan, S.T.L., 
O.S.A., Provincial of the Augustinian Fathers of the 
Provinee of St. Thomas of Villanova, and former 
president, Villanova (Pa.) College, died, July 13, at 


the age of sixty-two years. 
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Caroline Salome Woodruff, retired principal, Castle 

ton (Vt.) Normal School, died, July 14, at the age ot 
eighty-two vears. Dr. Woodruff had served as teacher 
and principal (1SS6-1914) in the publie schools otf St. 
Johnsbury (Vt.); training teacher (1915-17), Brad 
ford (Vt.) Academy; district superintendent of schools 
(1917-18), Essex County (Vt.); principal (1918-20), 
junior high school, Vermont State Normal School 
(Johnson); and principal (1921-40), Castleton Nor 


mal School. 


George M. von Alexich, assistant professor of poli 
tical science, Graduate School, Georgetown University 
(Washington, D. C.), was found dead in his apartment, 
July 15, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. von Alexich, 
who was born in Vienna, came to the United States 
in 1940 and beeame affiliated with the Catholic Welfare 
Conterence in Washington in 1941, From 1941-43 he 
had served with the Office of War Information and 


in 1943 joined the staff of Georgetown University. 


Other Items 

Correction: Through an unfortunate error a section 
otf Robert Withington’s paper, “The Dangers of Pro 
crustean Edueation,” published in SCHOOL AND So 
cieTY, July 2, appeared in a somewhat garbled state 
at the top of the second column on page 5. The sent 
ence as printed read: “He would not have chosen it, 
or beeause they have to pick something and one is as 
vood as another.” The statement should have been: 
“He would not have chosen it, had he not felt an in 
terest in it. But many a student chooses his major 
because a friend has chosen it, or beeause he has to 


pick something and one is as good as another.” 


The question of “Communism and Academie Free 
dom” is diseussed at some length in the summer nun 
ber of The American Scholar. The forum opens 
with a presentation of the facts in the University of 
Washington ease and is followed by discussions by 
Raymond B. Allen, president, Joseph Butterworth, as 
sociate in English, Ralph H. Gundlach, associate pro 
fessor of psychology, and Herbert J. Phillips, assistant 
professor of philosophy, ali of the University ol 
Washington; and Arthur O. Lovejoy, professor emeri 
tus of philosophy, the Johns Hopkins University; 
Max Lerner, columnist for the New York Post Home 
News; T. V. Smith, professor ol citizenship and 
philosophy, Svracuse (N. Y.) University; and Helen 
M. Lynd, faculty trustee and teacher of social philoso 


phy, Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.). 


Paul Faris, director of publie relations, Hendrix 
College (Conway, Ark.), recently prepared a_ brief 
discussion of eollege catalogues entitled “Is Your 
Catalogue an Ugly Duckling?” This has been pub 
lished as Leaflet No. 1054B of the Joint Committee on 
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